MYTHOLOGY

heavenly beings must have been he who was heaven itself, Div.

He is  addressed  in the  Vedic  hymns  as Dyaush pita or

'Heaven Father' and his wife is M&td Prithim or 'Mother

Earth1.    He is the Zeus Pater of the Greeks, the Jupiter of

the Romans, the German Tfus, the Norse  Tyr.    Similarly

Varuna^ the Uranos of the Greeks, was lord of the celestial

sea and of the realm of light above it.   So, Savitar or Surya^

who had his beaming chariot drawn by two, seven, or ten

golden-coloured mares  called Haritas, a name in which Prof.

Max   Muller (vide   "Oxford   Essays,"   p,   Si)   recognised

the original of the Greek 'Charites'.   The morning twilight is

represented in the Vedas by twin gods and the ruddy dawn

by the goddess Ushds^ who is one in name and fact with the

Greek Eos and so forth.    Similar arguments may be adduced

in the case of semi-divine personages e.g. Gandharvas, Satyrs

and  Centaurs.   Now,  with  the   Apsaras  are associated  in

the Rig Veda,  a male being or beings called  Gandharvas.

In the Rig Veda, Gandharva seems to be localised in the high

region of air or sky, and he is often associated ( chiefly in the

Ninth Book) with Soma.    Through Gandharva's mouth the

Gods drink their draught (vide Atharva Veda, 7. 73).    But of

the conception of the   Gandharvas  being celestial  singers,

which  appear in the Epics and later works, there seems to be

no distinct trace in the Rig Veda,  The Rig Veda however adds

the touch that the   Gandharva wears a  fragrant (Surabhf)

garment (10, 123), while in the Atharva Veda (12, i), the

odour (gandhd) of the earth is said to rise to the Gandharvas.

This suggests that the derivation from "gandha" is possible.

But such an etymology, even if true, would seem to shed

no light on the  original conception.    The name has been

identified with the Greek ' kentauros J, but in order to justify

this equation, the aid of popular etymology has to be called

in (vide Meyer, 'Indoger.    Mythen,' 1846), as well as the
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